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PUBLIC CONCERNS

The general public has voiced its concern in recent years about indus-
trial pollutants and the effects they may have on the environment and
the various forms of life on this planet.  Considerable controversy and
confusion has resulted from the inability, so far, to accurately assess
the risks posed by the emissions and effluents from industrial activity.

One must assume that each of the regulations now in effect is well
intended, but each has a cost that should be justified by hard evidence,
not supposition. Without generally accepted assessments of the risks and
benefits that are likely to result from technological developments, the
regulations that ensue will tend to engender public cynicism and slow
technological and economic progress.

What is a "safe" level of pollution? Most of the regulations that
call for the absence of "traces" of one or another material from air or
drinking water were written in an earlier day when the limits of analy-
sis were in the order of parts per million.  Current techniques fre-
quently permit the identification of concentrations of parts per tril-
lion, a level at which adverse physiological effects for most, but not
all, pollutants are extremely unlikely.  Some chemicals have been called
into question only because modern ultrasensitive analytical techniques
have shown them to be ubiquitous.

In siting new facilities of any kind anywhere, three basic ques-
tions need to be answered if potential conflicts among local, regional,
and national interests are to be avoided or, at least, resolved.  The
first question is whether the need for such a facility outweighs its
undesirable impacts.  If the answer is yes, the next question is whether
or not the proposed site is the logical site, or the best site, for
such a facility.  If the need and the site are accepted, the final
question is what must be done to protect the interests of the people
that will be affected.

There is, consequently, a need for research on impacts, risks, and
other costs, aimed at helping decision makers and the public establish
acceptable safeguards and evaluate trade-offs and alternatives.  Obvi-
ously, means of quantifying such costs at specific sites (especially
those that have in the past been little touched by industrial develop-
ment) are important and should be developed. No matter how precisely we
can quantify a risk, an impact, or a benefit, however, it will never be
possible to reduce cost/benefit analysis to a matter of mathematical
certainty; social values and political interaction will always play
the decisive role in determining what is acceptable. Research in the
social sciences will help establish decision-making procedures by which
the many disparate costs and benefits of development may be weighed
in a more orderly fashion.